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THE YOUNG EMPLOYED GIRL 


: | NNSYLVANIA has given us a second 
@ study dealing with the young girl who 
Z>"4\ has left school for industry. Twelve 
li years have elapsed between the Survey 
. K4) of Wage-Earning Girls Below Sixteen 
Years of Age in Wilkesbarre, conducted by Sarah A. 
Atherton and published by the National Child Labor 
Committee, and The Young Employed Girl, a study 
of girls between 14 and 16 years at work in Philadelphia. 
Directed by Hazel Grant Ormsbee, a major student 
of the graduate seminary in 





their education from any source after leaving school. 
In Philadelphia all these children are by law compelled 
to attend continuation school for eight hours a week. 
Third, the consideration of retardation, the emphasis 
placed upon the child's educational experience as a 
factor in determining her withdrawal from school, and 

her reactions to the school are a new contribution. 
Although the number of young workers in Phila- 
delphia has decreased considerably during the last ten 
years, there were still according to the school census of 
1924, almost 4,000 girls be- 





social and industrial re- 
search at Bryn Mawr Col- 
lege, the field work was 
carried on jointly by the 
Girl Reserves of the Phila- 
delphia Y. W. C. A., and 
the students of the semin- 
ary,with the active coopera- 
tion of the officers of the 
continuation schools. 

In the findings and meth- 
ods of these two studies 
there are many points of 
similarity—the nature of 
the work done by these 
girls, the proportion of na- 
tive and foreign born par- 
entage, the economic sta- 
tus of the family, the 
grades reached before leav- 
ing school. But more sig- 
nificant are a few striking 
differences which reflect to 
some extent not only the 
changes in child labor conditions which have occurred 
during this period but also our changing conception of 
the motives which lead children to stop school for work. 

First must be mentioned the decrease in the per- 
centage of girls of this age employed. Forty per cent of 
the girls between 14 and 16 were out of school with 
“labor certificates” in Wilkesbarre; thirteen per cent in 
Philadelphia. Second, the Wilkesbarre study contains 
no reference to the continuation school—it had not yet 
come into being—and practically no children continued 
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tween the ages of 14 and 16 
years who had left school 
to go to work. Of this 
number 41.5 per cent had 
completed only the sixth 
grade, 32.6 per cent the 
seventh grade, 21.1 per cent 
the eighth grade, and 4.7 per 
cent had entered high school. 
These percentages are sim- 
ilar to the Wilkesbarre 
study, except that in 1914 
children were not required 
to finish the sixth grade be- 
fore leaving school, and 20 
per cent had left under the 
sixth grade; the percentage 
for the sixth grade was re- 
duced accordingly; the per- 
centages for the seventh 
grade, eighth grade, and 
high school, however, are 
surprisingly uniform. 

But the Philadelphia sur- 
vey brings a new interpretation to these figures. Com- 
paring ages and grades it finds that 75 per cent of the 
girls were retarded in their school progress from one 
to three years. On the other hand, among public 
school pupils of the same age who are between the 
sixth grade and the second year high school, only 54 
per cent are retarded. 

Bearing in mind also the ages at which the children 
left school (the large majority were under 15) the 


study points out that “If the three criteria—an existence 
(Continued on page 4) 
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AT BAT AGAIN 


HE Committee on Junior Education and Em- 
ployment of the National Association of Manu- 
facturers has seen fit to offer an explanation of 

the child labor program which it issued last fall. 

In an address given by Mr. Noel Sargent, Secretary 
of the Committee, before the Personnel Club of New 
York, and approved by Mr. Howell Cheney, Chairman 
of the Committee, are discussed the six planks of their 
platform and the criticisms that have been raised 
against it. 

This new pronouncement, like the original state- 
ment, can neither be accepted nor condemned in toto 
but must be analyzed point by point. On the one 
hand it makes clear that certain points of the original 
program, which it was feared by some might mean the 
lowering of existing standards, need give no cause for 
apprehension. On the other hand it leaves no doubt 
but that on several fundamental points the program 
is deliberately reactionary and that the manufacturers 
have every intention of keeping it so. 

Specifically the points improved by this recent in- 
terpretation are: 

1. The manufacturers make it clear that, by in- 
cluding mining in the occupations to which the hour 
regulations should apply, they did not intend to sanc- 
tion the work of children under 16 in mines. -They 
wished to exclude agriculture and domestic service and 
attempted to do so by enumerating other types of 
work. Now they state specifically that in order to 
“calm fears that may exist’ they are willing to revise 
this provision so that it will refer to ‘‘the hours of labor 
of all employed children under 16 years of age, except 
those employed in domestic service or agriculture.” 

2. On their omission of a six day week for employed 
children they are also willing to concede a point, and 
state, “We can see no objection to attaching to our 
provision an amendment providing that the forty- 
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eight hour week include one day rest in seven.” 

But here our rejoicing must cease, for we come now 
to four points on which they reassert their backward 
stand—a stand already condemned by all groups work- 
ing for child labor legislation. 

1. To the criticism of their late closing hour for 
children, 9 p. m., they state that manufacturers would 
be satisfied with any closing hour between 6 p. m. and 
9 p. m., but that “whether it would be satisfactory to 
commercial or general business interests among em- 
ployers is somewhat doubtful, and a matter upon 
which we cannot speak with any authority.” In other 
words they frankly refuse to include an earlier closing 
hour in their program, because they fear some other 
groups of employers may not like it. Other employers 
get first consideration, children second, even in a pro- 
gram for the protection of children! 

2. With regard to their failure to specify an eight 
hour day, they say tersely: “We are not prepared to 
do so. We feel that such a suggested legal limitation 
would be opposed by a majority of our Directors and 
members, not because of any desire to work children 
long hours, but because of a belief that the recognition 
of a uniform eight-hour basis for any group of workers 
will be used as a ‘peg’ with which to try eventually to 
force enactment of legislation stipulating a legal eight- 
hour day for all workers. To such a compulsory legal 
uniform limitation we are opposed.” We can only 
say that their protestation of having no ‘‘desire to 
work children long hours,” is pure bunkum in the 
absence of a plank in their platform to that effect. 

3. When it comes to the educational requirement 
they stand staunchly by the sixth grade as the maxi- 
mum standard which they believe should be compul- 
sory for children between 14 and 16 leaving school for 
work. They make it clear that the various suggestions 
of modifications contained in the brief accompanying 
their program apply only to children of 14 years who 
have met this requirement, and that in no case do 
they go below the sixth grade requirement. But they 
do specifically repudiate prohibitive laws requiring 
the completion of a higher grade or requiring chil- 
dren to remain in school until a later age. 

4. Perhaps the most sinister statement in their 
analysis is the explanation of what they mean by “the 
strengthening of laws forbidding the employment of 
children in hazardous occupations by more carefully 
defining the specific hazards.” On this point they 
state: ‘We oppose legislation now defining or attempt- 
ing in the future to define specific hazardous employ- 
ments for any group of workers. 

‘We believe that some proper state authority should 
have the power, after hearing evidence, to define and 
revise lists of dangerous occupations for employed 
children, and to make exceptions thereto when it 
appears that adequate protective safeguards have been 
installed.” 

(Continued on page 5) 
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LEGISLATION IN PERSPECTIVE 


By GENEVIEVE WALMSLEY 


If measured by the laws of proportion, 1928 stands 
forth as a successful year. Only ten legislatures (in- 
cluding Congress which considered a bill for the Dis- 
trict of Columbia) met in regular session but advances 
were made by all but three. The most backward 
states, however, show the least gain. 

In Louisiana no bills were introduced, for material 
advances, made in the child labor law at the previous 
session, had just gone into effect; in Mississippi it 
was felt that an educational campaign should precede 
any attempt to secure legislation, and a study is being 
made in that state by the National Child Labor Com- 
mittee; the Massachusetts bill, sponsored by the 
State League of Women Voters, failed largely because 
it set a flat 16 year age limit for entrance into industry 
without making provision for vacation work. 

Bigger and better education laws is the banner most 
of the states followed—Kentucky, New Jersey, New 
York, South Carolina and Virginia. Rhode Island 
took a notable step in improving her hour, night work, 
and street trades laws. A bill raising materially 
the child labor standards of the District of Columbia 
was passed by Congress. 

There is just one ugly duckling in this year’s flock— 
along with improvements in the South Carolina com- 
pulsory attendance law is included an amendment to 
the poverty exemption which lowers the age from 12 
to 10 years. This bill has not yet been approved by 
the Governor. 


LEGISLATION PASSED 


District of Columbia 


A bill has passed both Houses of Congress raising 
the standards of the child labor law. The bill re- 
moves the poverty exemption for children of 12, ex- 
tends the 8 hour day, 48 hour and 6 day week to all 
minors under 18, extends the night work provision 
to 7 a. m., raises the standards for a work permit, pro- 
hibits the employment of persons under 16, and between 
16 and 18, in certain dangerous occupations and raises 
the age for street trades to 18 for girls and 12 for boys, 
except boys of 10 delivering on fixed routes. It is now 
awaiting the President's signature. 


Kentucky 


An amendment to the compulsory school attendance 
law strengthens the administrative and enforcement 
provisions and sets a maximum fine of fifteen dollars 
for violation. 


New Jersey 

A law, to become effective in September, 1929, 
raises the educational requirement for work permits 
from completion of the fifth to the sixth grade or com- 





pletion of a year’s program beyond the fifth grade in a 
pre-vocational or vocational school. 


New York 


The compulsory school attendance and the child 
labor laws have been re-written so as to strengthen and 
harmonize the two. (For a detailed statement of 
the changes see THE AMERICAN CHILD May 1928, 
page 2.) 

A bill fixing more clearly the responsibility for the 
issuance of permits for theatrical work was also passed. 


Rhode Island 


On June Ist of this year three new provisions in the 
child labor law become effective. The hours of work 
for persons under 16 are reduced from 10 a day and 54a 
week to 9 a day and 48 a week; night work is pro- 
hibited after 7 p. m., instead of 8 p. m.; and the applica- 
tion of the street trades law is extended to all cities of 
40,000 population and over, instead of 70,000. 


South Carolina 


Both Senate and House passed a measure changing 
the compulsory school attendance age from 8 to 14 
to 7 to 14; the time of attendance from four consecu- 
tive months, or eighty days, to attendance for the full 
term provided the term does not exceed six months; 
the maximum penalty for violation from ten dollars or 
ten days in jail, to fifty dollars or thirty days in jail; 
and providing an appropriation for attendance officers. 
Children of 10 years or over are exempt in cases of 
necessity. Formerly the poverty exemption applied 
to children of 12 or over. 

The Governor has vetoed the appropriation item 
but the rest of the bill is awaiting his consideration. 
The Governor may approve the bill at any time during 
the year, or he may return it to the legislature within 
the first two days of the next session. If the bill is 
not returned, it becomes law without his signature. 


Virginia 

A School Code has been adopted which, among other 
things, changes the compulsory school age from 8 to 14° 
to 7 to 15, with a provision giving power to the local 
boards of education to make this 8 to 16, all children 
being required to attend unless they have completed 
the elementary course. Jurisdiction of the violation 
of the compulsory attendance law is given to juvenile 
and domestic relations courts where established, and 
in all cases children who are kept out of school may 
be proceeded against as neglected children. There is a 
general proviso that counties and cities without ade- 
quate buildings are allowed two years before the law 
becomes effective and may be allowed a longer time 
with the consent of the State Board of Education. 
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LEGISLATION DEFEATED 
Kentucky 


Two bills to raise the penalty’ for violation of the 
school attendance law above the provision in the bill 
which passed were not considered. 


Massachusetts 


A bill to raise from 14 to 16 years the minimum age 
for work in factories, workshops, manufacturing, me- 
chanical and mercantile establishments, barber shops, 
bootblack stands, etc., and to raise to 18 years the 
age for employment in dangerous occupations now 
prohibited to 16, was killed in the House. 


New Jersey 


For two successive years the legislature has adjourned 
without acting upon a bill to prohibit the employment 
of migratory children from another state during the 
time they are required to attend school under the laws 
of their own state. 


New York 


A number of bills to modify the continuation school 
law by lowering the age for compulsory part-time 
attendance or substituting attendance at night school 
were killed by adverse vote in Committee. 

Bills to create a minimum wage commission for 
women and minors, to establish an Educational Re- 
search Division in the Department of Education, and 
to provide medical inspection of pupils attending ‘con- 
tinuation schools, died in Committee. 

An amendment to the tenement house law adding 
artificial flowers, toilet articles, feathers, hat ornaments, 
and frogs for pajamas to the list of articles prohibited 
from tenement house manufacture died in Committee. 
However, the legislature voted for further investiga- 
tion in this field, by passing an appropriation to con- 
tinue the Industrial Survey Commission for another 
year. 

A resolution to ratify the federal child labor amend- 
ment died in Committee. 


NEW PUBLICATIONS 


.CHILD LaBor Facts, 1928. 


A revision of the 1927 edition containing new 
sections dealing with Child Labor and Health, and 
Child Labor and Education. Price 15 cents. 


CuILD LaBor Laws AND CHILD LaBor Facts. 

An analysis of the child labor law and summary 
of child labor facts for every state including the 
District of Columbia. Bound volumes containing the 


analysis for each state with a looseleaf arrangement 
which will permit the substitution of a new sheet 
for any state whose law is changed, can now be se- 
cured. Price 25 cents. 
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THE YOUNG EMPLOYED GIRL 


(Continued from page 1) 


of less than fifteen years, an education cut short at the 
sixth or seventh grade, and retardation of one, two, or 
three years—be applied, there emerges from the five 
hundred girls interviewed a group of three hundred 
girls handicapped for work by each of these three condi- 
tions, namely, lack of maturity, lack of education, and 
lack of achievement as measured by school progress, 
No matter what the explanations of these handicaps 
are, whether they lie in the ‘failure of the school to 
adjust itself to the needs of the child,’ whether they 
lie in the lack of sufficient intelligence on the part of 
the children to deal with the requirements of the school, 
whether they lie in economic necessity or in the un- 
wholesome influence of the home, the fact of the above- 
mentioned triple handicap remains for three out of 
every five young employed girls.”’ 

The study combines the factor of retardation with 
the child's attitude towards school and on this basis 
divides the children into four groups: (1) those who 
are interested in school and who are fairly normal in 
school progress; (2) those who are interested in school, 
but are retarded two years or more; (3) -those who 
are not interested in school, but are fairly normal in 
school progress; (4) those who are not interested in 
school and are retarded two years or more. 

These groups contain 109, 54, 165 and 162 girls 
respectively. In other words nearly one-third of the 
girls who left school are interested in school—and, the 
assumption is, should probably have remained in 
school—an inference strikingly borne out by a con- 
sideration of the percentage from these groups who 
left school for economic reasons—83 per cent of those 
who were interested in school and only about 25 per 
cent of those uninterested in school. 

About 75 per cent of the girls were employed in 
industries where they may advance to skilled operations 
with increasing wages, but the remainder, about half 
of whom were from the non-retarded school progress 
group, were.in industries holding out little for the future. 

Vocational guidance and counselling, the report be- 
lieves, would do much to keep in school many children 
who now leave because of discontent at school or be- 
cause of economic pressure that might be met in other 
ways; it would also steer children away from the jobs 
where, there is no industrial future and could direct 
them along lines that promise advancement in accor- 
dance with their individual capacities. 

The study also deals with the outside interests of 
these young workers—how much they read, what type 
of books and magazines they prefer, to what extent they 
patronize movies, dance halls, etc., whether they are 
interested in gymnastic work, swimming or other 
sports, what part they take in club activities. 

A bibliography of publications dealing with the 
young employed girl is appended. 
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TIME TO ENROLL 


HE first course in Health Education for teachers 
‘[ workers in Continuation Schools is to be 
offered by Teachers College, Columbia Univer- 

sity, in the fall of 1928. 
Professor Thomas D. Wood, a member of the com- 


~ mittee of the Federal Children’s Bureau which worked 


out a few years ago a set of physical standards for 
working children, Professor Hugh G. Rowell, for- 
merly Director of the Health Program of the New Bed- 
ford Schools, and other special lecturers will give the 
course. 

Commenting upon this new departure, Dr. Wood 
says: ‘The opportunities for pioneer work in health 
programs in continuation schools are often unapprecia- 
ted. Working adolescents must be helped to under- 
stand their health possibilities and limitations, and they 
should be taught simple practicable measures for 
attaining and maintaining optimum health. The 
habits, attitudes, and knowledge needed for working 
adolescents are specific—it is not only a problem of 
living healthfully but of working healthfully. Every 
teacher in the continuation school has a definite con- 
tribution to make to the health and efficiency of these 
adolescents, and the contribution of every teacher is 
essential. The time in continuation school is brief and 
every possible opportunity for health teaching must 
be used with due consideration of other educational 
needs.” 

The new course is planned to meet the specific needs 
which have been clearly recognized in a thorough, con- 
structive study now being made in the New York City 
Continuation Schools, and this course is to be given 
at the request of the Committee directing that project. 
Practical problems of the adolescent worker will be 
studied. Among subjects to be considered are: safety 
and first aid in the job; posture and the job; nutrition 
for the worker, etc. 

The course is approved by the New York Board of 
Examiners, and accepted for credit toward a teaching 
license for continuation schools. 


AT BAT AGAIN 


(Continued from page 2) 

In other words they would sweep away the present 
laws found upon the statute books of almost every 
state which specifically forbid the employment of 
children in hazardous occupations—laws which ex- 
perience has proved to be essential. They would leave 
the matter entirely to rulings by “the proper state 
authority." To make even clearer the fact that they 
would abolish the laws now existing, hoping no doubt 
that rulings would be less comprehensive, they go on 
to say, “If a statute granting this power to a proper 
State body were enacted in a state then having legis- 
lative statements of fully or partially prohibited em- 
ployments, it might be wise to stipulate that such legis- 





lative prohibitions should continue in effect for, say, 
two years, thus giving the state body time to examine 
and determine whether such prohibitions would re- 
main in operation.” 

The National Child Labor Committee also believes 
in giving some “proper state authority’ the power to 
declare occupations dangerous, but it holds that this 
should be a supplementary power in order to take care 
of changes in industrial conditions and in the knowl- 
edge of what constitutes a hazard to the child. The 
groundwork of the law protecting children from acci- 
dents must be a detailed and specific enumeration of 
occupations and processes known to be dangerous, and 
the state body should have power to add to but not 
to modify, this list. 

As the net result of the publication of this second 
pamphlet, the manufacturers have clarified but have 
not strengthened their position on child labor. Their 
outspoken condemnation of an educational require- 
ment higher that the sixth grade, of the eight hour day, 
and of the present laws regarding the employment of 
children in dangerous occupations, tell us definitely 
just what may be expected in the way of opposition. 
It is fortunate that the state manufacturers’ organiza- 
tions are sometimes wiser and more far-sighted than 
their national body. 


WHAT HAPPENED AT MEMPHIS 


HE papers given at the Twenty-fourth Annual 

Meeting of the National Child Labor Committee 

held in Memphis, Tennessee, on May 4th, 
have proved to be of such general interest that they 
are to be published in full in pamphlet form. The 
volume will include: 

Health Hazards of Child Labor, by Dr. RicHARD 
Bott, Department of Child Hygiene of the 
University of California. 

Child Labor and Child Opportunity, by Dr. JOHN 
A. Lapp, Professor of Sociology of Marquette 
University. 

Industry and the Youthful Worker, by Dr. ALICE 
HamMILTON, Associate Professor of Industrial 

1 _ Medicine of Harvard Medical School. 
£ The Year in Review, by Homer Forks, Acting 
Chairman of the Board of Trustees of the Na- 
-~+ tional Child Labor Committee. 

Problems of Legislation, by JOHN B. ANDREws, 
Secretary of the American Association for Labor 
Legislation. 

Child Labor in the South, by Mrs. A. M. TUNSTALL, 
Director of the State Child Welfare Depart- 
ment of Alabama. 

Our Part in the Social Program, by WILEY H. 
Swirt, Acting General Secretary of the Na- 
tional Child Labor Committee. 


This publication will be sent without charge on 
application to the National Child Labor Committee. 
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PRACTICE IN VOCATIONAL GUIDANCE. 
Frederick J. Allen. McGraw-Hill Publishing Co., 
Inc., New York. 1927. $3.00 


Here are gathered together thirty-two papers relating 
to recent developments in vocational guidance, assem- 
bled shortly before his death by Frederick J. Allen, 
Late Research Associate in the Bureau of Vocational 
Guidance of the Graduate School of Education of 
Harvard University. 


Edited by 


The contributors of the articles are people of prac- 
tical experience in this field and the result is a veritable 
mine of useful information and suggestions for the 
extension of effective vocational work. 


The material is organized under five headings: 
Organizing for Vocational Guidance, Classes in Occu- 
pational Information, Research in Occupational Infor- 
mation, Tests and Measurements in Vocational and 
Educational Guidance, and Placement and Follow-up. 
Each paper is followed by a series of questions which 
bring out the salient points of the article, and render 
the book especially suited for instructional use. But 
for the general reader interested in the education of 
youth and the transition of the young worker from 
school to industry, Practice in Vocational Guidance is 
decidedly a ‘book of the month.” 


CHILD LABoR LEGISLATION: A Comparative Survey. 
International Labour Office, Geneva, Switzerland. 
1928. 


The International Labour Office of the League of 
Nations has just issued a 247-page mimeographed 
manuscript dealing with child labor legislation in the 
fifty-five states which are members of the International 
Labour Organization. Part I deals with specific as- 
pects of legislation such as the scope of national laws, 
provisions relating to the age of admission, hours of 
work, night work, enforcement, compulsory school 
attendance, etc. Part II gives a digest of the child 
labor provisions for each country. The introduction 
states that ‘as no summary of this kind could afford 
to disregard a country with child labor laws much in 
advance (on the whole) of those found elsewhere, a 
short summary has been prepared” for the United 
States, although this country is not a member of the 
International Labour Organization. 

This compilation is not an easy reading discussion 
of child labor conditions or legislative regulation the 
world over. It is, however, extremely valuable refer- 
ence material for anyone interested in either the child 
labor laws of a particular country or in the general 
progress which has been made along special lines of 
legislation. 
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THE Post OFFICE IN CINCINNATI. By Mary J. Drucker, 
The Vocation Bureau, Cincinnati Public Schools, 
Cincinnati, Ohio. 1927. 


The Vocation Bureau of the Cincinnati Public Schools 
has just published the seventh of a series of occupational 
studies. The purpose of these studies is two-fold: 
(1) To acquaint boys and girls with various occupa- 
tions, so that they may more wisely choose and plan 
for their future part in the world’s work. (2) To 
help boys and girls to understand their relationship to 
workers in various occupations, and how the conditions 
under which these workers are employed affect not only 
the individual worker, but all of us who are dependent 
upon these workers and the work that they do.”’ 

The present pamphlet deals with the post office in 
Cincinnati and discusses mail clerks and carriers—how 
they enter the service, what the work involves, the 
conditions under which they work, the qualities needed 
for success in such an occupation, and the advantages 
and disadvantages of post office work as a life employ- 


ment. 
N 
the accident in which Ernest Christopherson, 
18 year old employe of the Slipper City Wood 
Heel Company, was crushed to death by a freight eleva- 
tor. The boy's body was horribly mangled and was 
wedged in the inconceivable space of three-quarters of 
an inch. It was a tragic and torturous death, life 
probably lingering as the slow-moving elevator ground 
out his life. 

Christopherson had gone to work for the concern only 
the day before and had had two lessons in running the 
elevator. The manner in which the accident happened 
is pure conjecture for there were no eye witnesses. 
The police theory, and apparently the most plausible 
one, is that he tried to push the key lock as the elevator 
came to the floor and missed it, and with the elevator 
going by him he reached again and fell forward on the 
elevator. As the elevator moved upward Christo- 
pherson was carried along, his legs over the side and the 
upper portion of his body on the floor of the lift. The 
elevator had gone only a short distance before it reached 
the beams of the next floor and the boy’s body was 
jammed between the wall beams and tkz -.oor of the 
elevator. 


THE ACCIDENT LIST 


inquest will be held to place responsibility for 


(Haverhill, Massachusetts, Gazette.) 
SIMON CrRoMIER, aged 17, whose left arm was 
wrenched off midway between the shoulder and 
elbow while at work in the Pemberton OMiills, 
had the injured member amputated immediately follow- 
ing admittance at the Lawrence General Hospital. 
His name was placed on the danger list. It is under- 
stood the boy sustained the injury when his arm became 
entangled in the gears of a machine he was operating. 

(Lawrence, Massachussets, Eagle.) 
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CALIFORNIA 

California fruit growers ask for child labor. A 
petition to the school trustees is being circulated, 
asking them to arrange school vacations so as to allow 
children to pick fruit during the grape and prune sea- 
sons. The petition states that no other industry offers 
equal opportunity for children to earn spending money. 
The local employers are criticized for allowing aliens 
to gather the fruit when the children of the district 
could be so employed, if it were not for the fact that 
the schools are usually in session during the fruit sea- 
sons. (Oakland, California, Tribune.) 


ILLINOIS 

The Illinois League of Women Voters has issued a 
question and answer pamphlet on the child labor and 
school attendance laws of that state, together with a 
comparison of Illinois standards with those of other 
states. A discussion of the attempts at federal regu- 
lation and the desirability of a uniform law lead up to 
the conclusion that the remedy is national regulation. 


MARYLAND 

A total of 11,887 employment certificates: were issued 
in 1927 including vacation and vocational permits. 
Over half of these were issued for the first time. 

During the year, 2083 boys and 1484 girls secured 
first general employment certificates in Baltimore 
City of whom 71.3 per cent were 14 years of age. Only 
a little more than a third had completed the eighth 
grade. The greater portion of these children entered 
manufacturing and mechanical industries. The weekly 
wages they expected to receive averaged $7.61. 

The medical report for Baltimore City lists 30 re- 
fusals of permits because of serious physical defects and 
740 temporary permits issued until defects could be 
corrected. One boy appeared at the office with scarlet 
fever; a girl of 14 had active tuberculosis; there were 
four cases of organic heart disease. 

(Thirty-sixth Annual Report, Commissioner of 
Labor and Statistics.) 


OHIO 

In the last issue, we mentioned the decision of the 
Industrial Commission of Ohio granting fifty per cent 
additional compensation to a boy of 15 who was il- 
legally employed, under the provision empowering 
the Commission to grant such extra compensation in 
cases where the injury is shown to be due to “the fail- 
ure of the employer to comply with any specific re- 
quirement for the protection of the life, health, and 
safety of the employee enacted by the General As- 
sembly.” 

This award was fixed in June, 1927, but two months 
later, the Industrial Commission vacated the order 


on the grounds that the provisions of the child labor 
law referred to did not amount to ‘‘a specific require- 
ment’ as the term is used in Section 35 Article 2 of the 
Constitution of Ohio. 


OREGON 


A decrease in the number of children under 16 who 
secured work permits in 1926 as compared with 1925 
is noted in the statistical report of the Board of In- 
spectors of Child Labor in Oregon. A separate record 
of permits endorsed for change of job shows a decrease 
in turn-over from 973 to 866. The accident report 
takes a more pessimistic trend. Four hundred and 
thirty-two children under 18 years of age were injured 
during 1926, an increase of 184 over the previous year. 


PENNSYLVANIA 


A discussion of tenement home work in Pennsylvania 
after two years’ administration of the new regulations 
is contained in the March bulletin of the State Depart- 
ment of Labor and Industry. The percentage of homes 
investigated which disclosed child labor violations de- 
creased from fifty per cent in 1924 to twenty-five per 
cent in 1927 but, nevertheless, there was a slight in- 
crease between 1926 and 1927. This is to be explained 
in part by the fact that the 1926 investigation included 
unselected groups of home-working families with 
children under 16 in order to determine the effect of 
the new regulations. In 1927, however, the families 
investigated were those which were actual suspects 
as violators of the child labor law. 

It must be taken into consideration, moreover, that 
the type of home work changes from year to year. 
The slackening up of work on cheap embroideries in 
1927, an occupation in which a number of child labor 
violators were found in 1926, accounts for some of the 
great reduction of violators in the women’s and chil- 
dren's clothing industry. Other industries reporting 
a reduction were knit goods and tobacco. On the other 
hand considerable increases were reported in art needle 
work, men’s clothing, novelties, toys and tags. 

Of the 157 cases revisited, the violation had been 
corrected in forty-two per cent of the cases, in forty-one 
per cent children were still working illegally, and in 
seventeen per cent home work had been discontinued. 
It seemed that the only cure for chronic violation in 
homes was to take the work away, and this action has 
proved to have a healthy effect on the whole neighbor- 
hood. 

In conclusion the article states that it is clear that 
“two years’ efforts in the administration of the indus- 
trial home work regulations have not solved the home- 
work problem. The Bureau of Women and Children 
is able, however, to define its task as never before. It 
is now known what industries and occupations, what 
employers, and what localities have the most acute 
child labor problem and which are the more effective 
methods of preventing violations.” 
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FIGURES WON'T LIE 


N the latest publication of the Junior Education 
and Employment Committee of the National 
Association of Manufacturers, discussed on the 

editorial page of this issue, figures are presented rela- 
tive to industrial accidents to minors in four states. 

These figures evidently are intended to disprove the 
claim that younger workers are more susceptible to 
accidents than adults and to lend weight to the manu- 
facturers’ plea that present legislation forbidding the 
employment of children in occupations and processes 
considered dangerous should be cancelled and the 
matter left to some “‘proper state authority” with 
power to make rulings on the subject. 

The figures for the four states, though not presented 
in a form that is entirely comparable, show, in general, 
a relatively small number of children under 16 years 
injured, a decided increase in the percentage of those 
between 16 and 18 years, and a considerably larger 
percentage among those over 18 years. 

These figures, instead of bearing out the manufac- 
turers’ position, contain one of the best arguments 
that could be raised against their proposal. They 
constitute outstanding evidence of the value of present 
laws. For these four states, Wisconsin, New Jersey, 
New York and Pennsylvania, all have strict legisla- 
tion on the subject and enumerate a long list of occupa- 
tions in which children under 16 may not be employed. 
Surely the inference must be that the refusal to permit 
children under 16 to engage in dangerous work ex- 
plains both the relatively small proportion of children 
under 16 injured, and the sudden increase at 16 years 
when this prohibition is largely removed. 


Lee, 


Similarly all but one of these states, New Jersey, have 
another list of especially dangerous occupations for- 
bidden up to 18 years. This again would explain the 
sudden jump in the percentage of minors over 18 years 
injured, as compared with the percentage of those be- 
tween 16 and 18 years, for whom these restrictions are 
in effect. 

Moreover in New Jersey, the one state in the group 
having practically no legislation for children between 
16 and 18 years, the difference in the proportion of 
children injured in the 16 and 17 year group and in the 
18 and 19 year group is much less striking. 

It is amusing to see the manufacturers disproving 
their own argument in their own publication. 


FACT NOT FANCY 


Wren legislative changes are urged, the argu- 
ment is often put forth that practice is in ad- 
vance of legislation, that although legally a 
9 or 10 hour day is permitted, children are in truth 
working no more than 8 hours. This argument sounds 
credible, for the idea of young children working long 
hours in a factory does not seem to fit in with our 
modern conception of social justice, until we are faced 
with facts—1928 model. . 

Rhode Island has just amended her daily hours of 
work for children under sixteen from 10 a day, 54 a week 
to 9 a day, and 48 a week. Scarcely a week after 
the bill was approved, the management of a thread 
plant announced that it would dismiss all employees 
under sixteen years before the new law became effec- 
tive. This establishment operates on a 10 hour schedule 
and employs approximately fifty children under sixteen. 
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and fifteen year olds are immature, 
unripe. Skeleton and muscles are 


work tends to underdevelopment of the 
whole because of the use of certain 


activity in work or play with com- 
plete relaxation. A steady, unvary-= 
ing, monotonous job for eight hours 





in the extreme." 


Dr. Alice Hamilton, 
Harvard Medical School. 
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"Everyone will admit that fourteen 


still not fully developed. Industrial 


muscles only, and because for normal 
growth open air and sunshine are needed 
and the natural alternation of intense 


is for a growing boy or girl unnatural 


J.R. Swan, Treasurer, 
National Child Labor Committee, 
215 Fourth Avenue, New York City. 


I am opposed to child labor and wish to 
assist in your efforts to eliminate it from 
this country. 


: et ee eatdecsuacialien 
ee, 
for my 


special contribution. 






































